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THE LOVE OF JESUS. 


Tue love of Jesus—How can we utter what is in our 
heart when we think of the love of Jesus? tender, unspeak- 
able, unfailing love was the history, the explanation of 
his whole life. It was love that made him an obedient 
child ; it was love that gathered a little band of friends 
around him on whom he might lean in times of sorrow ; 
it was love that carried him from place to place to pro- 
claim the glad tidings of eternal life to all men; it was 
his love that healed the sick ; it was his love that rebuked, 
that pardoned and that restored the guilty; it was his 
love that wept at the sorrows of man, that comforted the 
mourner, that raised the dead : it was the love in the heart 
of Jesus that carried him to the cross, and that prayed 
there for his murderers. 

Children, most especially, should think of the love of 
Jesus; the whole family of children throughout the world 
who know of him, should feel as if his arms of love were 
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ever around them, as if hisgentle hand still laid softly 
on their heads; and his voice of love called them to him 
even now. : 

It is difficult out of a whole life of love to select par- 
ticular instances of this divine excellence. The miracles 
which Jesus wrought, were not merely wonderful acts, 
such as no other man had been known to perform, they 
were also manifestations of this tender love of which we 
have been speaking. 

In the 7th chapter of Luke, you will find the account 
of his awakening from death the son of the widow of 
Nain. How beautiful those words, ‘* When the Lord 
saw her, he had compassion on her and said unto her, 
Weep not.” And when his words of love and power had 
recalled the spirit of the young man, Jesus did not leave 
him till he had himself delivered him to his mother. So 
when he healed the leper, it was said *«* Jesus moved with 
compassion put forth his hand and touched him, and 
bade him be clean.” When you think that the leprosy 
was a terribly loathsome disease, and so contagious that 
the poor sufferers who were afflicted with it, were forced 
to live in an utter solitude, and that no human love 
was strong enough to endure the trial of watching by 
them in their slow but frightful death, that the laws even 
forbade any one to minister to these unhappy beings, 
what infinite love and tenderness did it not show in Jesus 
to put his hand upon the poor leper, at the same time 
that he said ** Be thou clean.” How must he have felt, 
who for so long had been cut off from human help, who 
for so long had not felt the warm touch of a human hand, 
how must his poor heart have melted with love and grati- 
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tude when the blessed hand of Jesus was laid upon 
him and he felt its healing power ! 

So at the grave of Lazarus, although he felt within 
himself the power to restore the brother to his sor- 
rowing sisters, yet when he saw them weeping, it is 
said Jesus also wept, and the Jews said, Behold * how 
he loved him.” These are the only tears recorded of 
Jesus except those he shed over Jerusalem which he 
knew contained his murderers; but the thought of the 
misery that was in store for the devoted city filled his 
compassionate heart with sorrow. Jesus is sometimes cal- 
led the man of sorrows, but his sorrow seldom or never 
seems to be caused by his own suffering: it was sorrow 
for the sins, sorrow for the sufferings of his fellow beings. 
How infinite was the tenderness of Jesus towards the 
weak and the guilty! When the young man, whom he 
told, if he would have eternal life he must sell all that he had 
and give to the poor, turned away from him, because he 
‘¢ had great possessions,” although Jesus condemned him 
for his fault, yet it is said ‘‘ he loved him.”? Some of his 
dearest friends, some of those who stood by him when 
others deserted him, had been sinners, sinners whom the 
divine love of Jesus had restored to moral health. Mary 
Magdalene followed him to the cross, while but few of the 
Twelve dared to stand by him there. 

Who can read the last chapters of the gospel of St. 
John and not have their hearts melted with the thought 
of the infinite love of Jesus. 

Imagine the heavenly Jesus as there described, with 
his twelve disciples around him, assembled as he knew 
they were, to sup together for the last time in this world. 
Think what they had suffered, what they had witnessed 
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and what they had enjoyed together! This little band 
of friends had followed,the divine Teacher through all 
his perils, they had seen his wonderful acts; they had 
listened to his wonderful words. They all knew that Rul- 
ers and Priests were enraged with him, that the people 
were in a ferment about him, and his doctrines; they 
knew that they sought the life of Him whom they so 
honored and loved: they had seen him escape the evil 
designs of his enemies before, and they perhaps thought 
he would now—but they had many, and terrible, and un- 
defined fears. The doors are closed and they prepare for 
supper ; without and around them is tumult; but within 
that holy room, there is a solemn peace, in every heart 
save that of one unhappy man, who meditates his 
evil purpose, who looks upon his friend, his divine Teacher, 
upon the perfect Jesus, calculating the price of his in- 
nocent blood. Jesus knows what is in his heart, that all 
his words and deeds of love have failed to conquer the 
demon of avarice in the heart of Judas. He knows that 
a cruel death is at hand. Does he think, does he speak 
of himself? it is said that ‘* when he knew that his hour 
was come, that he should depart out of this world, unto 
the Father, having loved his own, which were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end.” 

See these dear companions of Jesus at the supper with 
him, the beautiful head of John, the disciple, who was 
most dear to him resting on his bosom, See them re- 
ceiving the bread and the wine from the hands of their 
beloved friend and Teacher. He asks them henceforward 
when they drink the cup and eat the bread, to do so in 
remembrance of him; no one perhaps, except the 
wretched Judas fully understands his words, 
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** But Jesus loved them to theend.” See him after 
supper washing the feet of his friends, thus expressing 
his own love, thus showing them the nature of true 
love, that it does not seek to be ministered to, but to min- 
ister, that it considers no service degrading, that it hallows 
and ennobles the meanest occupation. It is said after Jesus 
had washed his disciples feet, he told them that one of 
them would betray him, and that he was ‘troubled 
in spirit ;” but this cloud soon passed away and he for- 
gets himself in his desire to comfort his disciples, he says 
to them—* Let not your hearts be troubled, I will not 
leave you comfortless: I will come to you. Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth give I unto you.” Heis aware of the weakness of 
Peter and tells him that he will deny him, but the love of 
Jesus is greater than the weaknesses or sins of his friends. 
There are no words so full of love and tenderness, as his 
parting words to his little band of followers and friends at 
this dark hour, when he knew that this was their last social 
meeting, and that he was soon to suffer a cruel death. 
The thought of himself seems to be lost in the thought of 
the sufferings of his friends and his desire to infuse into 
their minds some of that heroic faith and courage, and 
that divine love which had inspired his own life. He 
calls it a new commandment that he gives them, that they 
should love one another; it seems as if the love in his 
heart could no longer be restrained, but poured itself forth 
without measure, as we have seen the sun at the end of 
a stormy day, when it had been struggling to pierce through 
the thick clouds in its path, suddenly burst forth, as it was 
setting and seem to burn up the surrounding vapors, and 
in a moment bathe the whole visible world in liquid gold ; 
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186 THE LOVE OF JESUS. 


so did the love of Jesus at this solemn hour break through 
all the heavy mists and gathering shades around him and 
glorify the last moments of his mortal life. 

Now let us follow Jesus to the garden of Gethsemane. 
It is said that, *“* He took with him Peter and James and 
John, and began to be sore amazed and to be very heavy ; 
and saith unto them my soul is exceeding sorrowful unto 
death; tarry ye here and watch.” He went apart to 
pray. He wanted to be secure from interruption while he 
poured out his full heart to the Father of spirits. Was 
ever prayer like that which Jesus uttered at that moment? 
in it we may find the strongest expressions of human 
agony, and also of heavenly trust and entire and loving 
submission to the will of God. When he found that these 
three chosen friends could not watch with him through 
his hour of agony, how full of tender love is the gentle 
reproach of Jesus! Again he forgets his own sufferings ; 
in his anxiety for their perfection, He says to them— 
‘¢ Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” 
And now he sees his enemies approach to seize him led 
on by one of his disciples. 

We turn away with horror and pity from the wretched 
Judas, who could betray this loving being, with a kiss, 
we would wish to blot it out from the history of man— 
and we pass over this terrible scene and follow Jesus to 
the judgment hall. He isno longer ‘troubled in spirit.” 
Peace, unutterable peace is in his heart. Neither the 
scourge, nor the taunting words, nor the vulgar insults 
of the populace, nor the cruel mockery of the crown of 
thorns, and the purple robe, nor the fiendish cry ** Crucify 
him, Crucify him!” disturbed the divine serenity of his 
soul ; his love was greater than their sins. 
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But harder to endure than all these injuries, were the 
words of Peter when he heard him say to those who 
accused him of being his disciple; ‘‘ I know him not;” 
and when he heard him thrice deny his Friend and 
Teacher; then, ‘‘ Jesus turned and looked upon Peter.” 
What unspeakable tenderness, What heavenly pity! 
‘*What a fearful mildness ;” What rebuking but all for- 
giving love that look must have expressed! no wonder 
“Peter went out and wept.” 

Thus loving and blessing not only his friends but his 
destroyers ; Jesus suffered upon the cross: His last prayer 
was for the pardon of his murderers: forgetful of his 
own agonies, he remembered the lonely undying sorrow 
of his mother, and of his dearest earthly friend, and when 
he ‘*saw his mother and the disciples standing by, whom 
he loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman behold thy 
son. ‘Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother, 
and from that hour that disciple took her unto his own 
home.” 

Shall this life and death so full of infinite love be in 
vain for us? Shall we not try to gather inspiration from 
it; to comprehend its meaning ; and to acquire something 
of the love of Jesus, and show it in our actions? Shall we 
not make the words of the disciple whom Jesus loved 
the motto of our life? 

** Beloved let us love one another: for Jove is of God: 
and every one that loveth, is born of God and knoweth 
God. 

He that loveth not knoweth not God for God is love.” 


E. Ll. F. 
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THE RETURN HOME. 


Epwarp had just finished his school days in the coun- 
try and was again under his father’s roof, he was now in 
the midst of his family enjoying all the comforts and luxu- 
ries that rich parents bestow upon their children. 

While Edward was at school he had to make many 
sacrifices which were now unnecessary, and he felt it a 


great gain to be free from all such efforts, 

One would suppose that such a period in a boy’s life 
must be one of great enjoyment, he returns to his home 
with his mind stored with knowledge, and his heart full 
of gratitude that he is daily to be in the presence of his 
dearest friends; he has taken another step towards man- 
hood and is nearer becoming that being which in his 


childish days he looked upon as a dream. 

But Edward was not as happy in the midst of his luxu- 
ries and freedom from exertion as he expected to be, he 
had not been at home a week before a restlessness came 
over him, that made him wish even for some of the Latin 
and Greek exercises that he used to consider such disa- 
greeable tasks; the life that was before him had not the 
charm that he expected ; it was while he was in this dis- 
contented state of mind that news came to him of the 
sickness of one of his old school companions; the boy 
that was ill, happened to be one that Edward particularly 
disliked, and though he was sorry he was sick, he thought 
little about it, till the next news came to tell of his death. 
When Edward heard this intelligence he was struck 
to the heart, his discontent, his listlessness, all gave way 
to a lively and painful sense of the intercourse he had had 
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with this boy who was now placed beyond the reach of 
his kindness, or unkindness ; as Edward looked back upon 
the days and weeks and months he had passed with him, 
he could hardly recall a kind act that he had done towards 
him; he was, thought Edward, younger than I, and yet I 
never helped him in his difficulties, I never did anything to 
serve him, and now he is dead! I shall never see him again, 
never have another opportunity of being kind or unkind 
tohim. With these sad thoughts poor Edward awoke 
from his stupor, the pain he felt seemed to bring life to 
his soul, and gave it a power to see his conduct in its true 
light; he again and again went over all his school days; 
all his school-boy life was before him like a great pano- 
rama lighted up with the rising sun; he now plainly saw 
that he had been altogether in the wrong, and he longed 
to be back again at his school, to give up the luxuries and 
ease of home for any hardships or sacrifices that belonged 
to his school life; he now reflected how much good he 
had escaped, how much knowledge he might have gained 
that he avoided, and oh! how his poor heart ached as he 
judged and condemned himself. But Edward had not 
intentionally been so wasteful of his existence, and there 
was one thing which sustained his mind through all the 
pain he felt, he had never degraded himself by telling an 
untruth, and this enabled him to see the wrong he had 
done, and courageously resolve to do better in future. 
Edward determined now, that his home should be his 
school, not a scene of indulgence ; and that the boy he 
shunned in life, should in death be his monitor, reminding 
him that the recollection of unkindness has in it a pain 
harder to bear than any trials which come to us from the 
faults of others. If Edward had not been called to a sense 
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190 THE RETURN HOME. 


of his faults by the death of one to whom he had been 
strangely unkind, he might have gone on in his selfish 
career, and instead of enjoying his father’s home and the 
delights that belong to knowledge and friendship, become 
a selfish, discontented being, ignorant of the capacities of 
his own soul, and the true joys of existence. The poor 
boy who had died, had one friend in the school who always 
defended him against the unkindness of the selfish, and 
he was with him in his sick chamber helping him to bear 
his pain manfully : his care and love made the boy feel 
that if a school companion could be so kind to him, that 
God must be still kinder, and have still more love, so he 
had no fears when he died that he should be without a 
friend in another world. How different must have been 
the feelings of these two boys when their companion died ; 
one, must have felt that he entered heaven with him, and 
the other, as if he were shut out from it, not to enter 
there, till he had learned to love his brother. 

We see that Edward’s return home to his father’s house 
did not bring to him the happiness he had anticipated, 
that he grew discontented and listless, the reason of this 
was, that he had not prepared himself while at school 
either by his studies or his conduct for any true enjoyment, 
he had not stored his mind with knowledge, or his heart 
with noble and generous feelings, and so there was nothing 
that interested him out of himself, and as he was ignorant 
he soon became tired of himself, thus life had very little 
pleasure for him; he showed the truth of that passage, 
‘To him that hath not, shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” 

From this little sketch of Edward we may form some 
idea of how we shall feel when we leave this life to go 
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home to our Father’s house in heaven; if we have 
neglected to gain knowledge, if we have been unkind to 
those he has placed us with in this school of life, we shall 
not be prepared to enjoy what we shall there be surrounded 
with, and like Edward we shall be struck to the heart 
when any to whom we have been unkind appear before us 
to recall to our minds our neglect of their feelings and 
rights. Even heaven itself cannot be enjoyed by us, if we 
have notin this life fitted ourselves for it, and we shall 
Jong to come back that we may repair our wrong doing 
and earn the happiness that is offered tous. 8. c. €. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 






In that little room of thine, 
Sweet sleep has come to thee; 
Ah! mother! dearest mother mine; 
Oh! call me to that room of thine, 
Oh! shut it not from me. 
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I would so gladly be with thee, 
And be thy child again ; 

’ 'Tis cold and stormy here with me, 

’ Tis warm, and oh! so still with thee, 
Ah! let me, let me in! 
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Thou took’st me gladly once with thee, 
So gladly held my hand; 
Oh! see, thou hast forsaken me, 
Take me this time again with thee, 
Into the heavenly land. E. L. F. 
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THE ORANGE GATHERERS. 


Nort many years since the writer had the good fortune to 
pass some months in one of those delightful climates, 
where nature seems to bestow its bounties so moderately 
and so impartially that no chill is felt, and no burning 
heat compels the inhabitants to seek shelter even in the 
mid day of their beautiful summer. This was one of the 
Azores—the country of oranges—and where the orange is 
so productive that it is the food of the poor as well as of 
the rich. We are apt to think that the orange is only a 
luxury for the rich ; but God in his careful Providence, 
has made the orange as common in these warm climates 
to refresh all classes of persons as the apple is with us. 

The culture of the orange requires, perhaps, more 
care and labor than that of the apple, and the gathering 
and packing of the fruit for foreign markets, is perform- 
ed with great labor by poor people, assisted as they usu- 
ally are by poor children. 

While I was in this beautiful Island, I walked very 
frequently in the orange orchard attached to the house 
where I dwelt. I observed these beautiful trees under 
every form of growth and perfection; from the tender 
green of the newly formed leaf, to the rugged bark of 
those veterans of the orchard, whose only verdure had 
retreated to the topmost branches; from the exquisite 
perfume of the bud, just disclosing its delicate white 
blossom, to the ripe, rich fruit, just ready to drop from the 


tree. A peculiarity which perhaps our young readers 
may not know is, that the bud, the blossom, the fruit 
Just formed, and the ripe fruit are all to be seen at the 
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same time upon the same tree. It is like that tree men- 
tioned in the scriptures that yielded its fruit every month. 
As I said above, I walked very frequently in the orange 
orchard, near the house where I dwelt, and always saw 
two poor children, a boy and a girl busily employed in 
gathering and packing the fruit. Other children played 
and amused themselves, but these industrious little or- 
ange gatherers were always regular and constant at their 
work. ‘The girl was a fair, delicate, and apparently not 
very healthy child, while the boy was large, robust, al- 
most a little Hercules in the proportions of his boyish 
frame; but he, as I observed, always sat quietly in a lit- 
tle cart like a child’s car, and the girl brought the oranges 
to him as she gathered them in her basket from the tree: 
he sat with a heap of corn-leaves on one side and the box 
on the other, and every orange as the girl brought it 
to him, he wrapped carefully in the leaf and packed neatly 
in the box.* In a climate temperate as that of the 
Azores, there is no need of shelter from the noon day 
heat, nor from the damp of evening, except such as the 
orange trees afforded. When the heat of mid day came 
on, these children retired under the thickest shade and 
took out their small loaf of indian bread, their parched 
corn; and with the oranges they were permitted to eat 
they made their frugal dinner. In a large orange or- 
chard there are always a number of oranges a little 
blighted, or a little decayed on one side, or attacked by 


* The oranges from the Azores are always wrapped in the leaf 
of the Indian corn. This distinction is so well known in Eng- 
land, that the orange women nail a sheaf of corn upon the end 
of their barrows to indicate they are the true St. Michael orange, 
although they are often of an inferior quality. 
2—nNO. VI. 
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that little scaly aphis that blights the beautiful camelia. 
These, the orange gatherers are allowed to eat; and 
upon these the poor children dined, together with their 
piece of corn bread. After this frugal dinner they rested 
for an hour, and then their work began again, which con- 
tinued to the sun set. Andra the boy, was paid for his 
days work eight cents, but Theresa, the girl, who was not 
thought able to doas much as a boy, received only five 
cents a day for her work. 

Every morning as soon as the day dawned I heard the 
little cart drawn by this poor girl, pass my window, and 
every evening I heard it return. I often looked out, hop- 
ing to see the stout boy drawing the feeble girl, but it was 
always the poor girl, exhausted by her days labor, draw- 
ing the boy home to their little cottage. 

These poor children excited my pity and interest, and 
I enquired about them. I learnt that they were ¢wins ; 
the children of very poor parents ; that their mother died 
when they were infants, and that their father was an idle 
and intemperate man, hardly willing to earn enough to 
support them, or himself. They told me that the little 
girl, when about three years old, became very sickly and 
feeble while the boy was strong and robust; that then he 
took the utmost care of his little sister ; that he might be 
seen every pleasant day sitting in the sun with this poor 
sick child, holding her in his arms, laying her upon his 
bosom and taking the tenderest care that no cold wind 
should chill her, and no sun be too hot for her. When 
he was old and strong enough, he carried her in his arms 
to the pleasantest places, gathered for her the wild berries 
and flowers, and was never so happy as when he could 
give some pleasure to his little sister. 
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But alas, this generous and affectionate boy took a 
severe cold that brought on a dreadful rheumatic fever that 
deprived him of the use of his legs. After many months 
of suffering upon a bed of pain, when he was well enough 
to rise, he could neither walk nor run, nor even bear the 
weight of his body. His lower limbs were entirely par- 


alized ! 

What now could these poor children do? Their mother, 
as I said above, had died in their infancy, and their father, 
an idle man, could do little for them. But Theresa had 
now become strong and healthy, and she resolved to do 
that for her brother which he had done for her when she 
was a feeble child. While he was ill with the rheumatic 
fever, she nursed him with the tenderest care, and now 
when he rose from his bed, but alas, deprived of the use 
of his limbs, in the spirit of devoted affection she deter- 
mined to place him in the little car, and draw him from 
place to place as he had drawn her. 

It was at this time I became acquainted with the 
orphans; andI found Theresa so intelligent that I had 
great pleasure in talking with her. 

I asked her what use she made of the money that she 
and her brother earned together ? 

‘T save it” she said, “for a particular use,” and I 
soon found out what this was. 

In the centre of this Island, there were warm springs 
and baths, famed for the cure of all rheumatic com- 
plaints, and all debility of the limbs ; Theresa had heard 
them mentioned, and although poor and destitute she 
often revolved in her mind the possibility of reaching 
them. 

Although these baths were 30 miles from the village 
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where Theresa and Andra lived, she had formed in her 
innocent and disinterested mind the design of taking her 
brother there, and for this purpose had hoarded the 
daily savings of her industry. 

When, after her hard days work, she returned to lay her 
head upon her straw pillow and rest upon the hard bed 
made sweet by labor; or, under her coarse covering she 
pondered in her mind, the possibility of carrying her 
brother to this source of health and blessing ; her heart 
sank, for alas he could not walk so far, and to procure 
an ass forthe journey, (the usual mode of transportation 
in this country) would be too expensive for their hoarded 
finances. 

Theresa at last formed the generous design to carry 
her brother, not as formerly he used to carry her in his 
arms, but to draw him in the little cart to the blessed 
springs she had heard so surely recommended as a cure 
for all rheumatic complaints. 

We will leave the orphans for a moment to describe 
the blessing, and even the luxury which God has bestowed 
upon these Islands in the form of medicinal baths, flow- 
ing from the hills into the secure bosom of the valley, and 
surrounded by a wall of wild and picturesque beauty. 
These healing waters flow into large natural reservoirs, 
where without respect of persons, rich and poor, man and 
beast, may go and partake of their blessed influences. 

Animals are so conscious of the healing virties of 
these waters, that when they are ill they come here to 
drink, and when they are wounded they rub the wounded 
part upon the clay about the edges of the reservoirs and 
are relieved.* 


* These are well attested facts. 
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It was to this valley that Theresa proposed to draw her 
brother, that he might be healed by the waters of this 
blessed medicinal spring, and his limbs restored by the 
baths attached to the fountain. 

Theresa was a catholic, and she believed that if she 
addressed her prayer to the Virgin Mary it would surely 
be answered. ‘The same prayer addressed in faith and 
love to God, (to whom the catholic addresses her prayers 
through the Virgin) would be answered in the same 
manner, by giving her strength, courage, and hope in her 
perilous but disinterested journey. Before she sat out 
upon her journey she went into the church, (in catholic 
countries the churches are always open) and there kneel- 
ing before the altar she prayed to God and the Virgin, to 
protect her in her journey, to give her faith and hope, and 
to bless the healing waters for the cure of her brother. 

This courageous girl not only prayed, but persevered in 
what she thought to be her duty. She began her journey 
of thirty miles, alone, except from the consciousness 
of the presence of God, with her brother sitting in the 
same litle car that had been her cradle, and in which she 
had often been rocked in her infancy. 

The cottagers on the way through which they passed, 
were so much interested by this filial affection, that they 
gave them a breakfast, a dinner and sometimes a night’s 
lodging ; and the next morning went part way with them, 
relieving Theresa of her labor in drawing the car; and 
never parting without wishing them ‘ God’s blessing.” 

Theresa with her heavy burthen could not travel more 
than six or eight miles a day; it was, therefore, a week 
before they reached the baths. 

The simple inhabitants of this valley had heard of their 
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coming, and would take no pay either for their board or 
lodging. Andra enjoyed. for six weeks the efficacy of 
the baths and was entirely healed; at the end of that 
time they returned to their native village, and the first 
act of Theresa was to go again into the church where she 
offered her prayer, to give thanks for the blessing her 
brother had received from the healing waters. £. B L. 





CAROLINE'S LETTER TO HER SISTER. 
[No. 11.] 


Dearest Meanie :—To-day Mr. told us a 
story to stimulate us to exertion, as he said. I shall try 
to remember all he said and write it to you, dear sister, 
not so much because I think you need it, as because I 
think I need to remember it. He said that however flow- 
ery the path of life might look to us, however much of 
holiday ease there might seem to be in the season of youth, 
yet that a life of earnest endeavor awaited us, and that he 
had noticed often, that those who earliest commenced the 
struggle were most useful and happy. He warned us 
against ease and sloth. He said, “let no one grumble 
that he has no influence, that he is not noticed. So live 
as to make your influence felt for good and you will not 
long remain unnoticed. Do something. ‘Twenty years 
since, a friend of mine, who was then fourteen years of 
age emigrated with his parents from Connecticut to the 
far West. My friend travelled the whole distance (seven 
hundred miles) on foot and drove a flock of sheep. When 
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he was seventeen years of age his insatiate thirst for 
knowledge caused him to bid farewell to all who were 
dear to him, and commence a pedestrian excursion back 
to New England with only eight dollars to carry him eight 
hundred miles, and through college. He travelled for 
three days through an almost unbroken forest. In Febru- 
ary he found himself one hundred and fifty miles from his 
destination, which was the Green Mountain State, with 
only eighty cents in his pocket. He was now in the 
western part of Massachusetts. Knowing that his money 
was insufficient to pay his expenses, he felt no small degree 
of solicitude. He betook himself earnestly to prayer, and 
his spirit was tranquillized. He had proceeded but a 
short distance on his way, when he was met by a boy who 
had been getting a pair of pantaloons made. By some 
neglect he had bought no buttons for them. In this then, 
unsettled region, stores were very unfrequent, and it was 
quite a difficult matter to procure such small articles as 
buttons often. My friend bethought himself, as he looked 
at the buttons on his double-breasted coat, that here was 
a good opportunity to get a little more money to help him 
over his long walk. Like a true yankee, he said, ‘ What 
will you give me for the buttons on my coat?’ ‘'T'wenty- 
five cents,’ said the boy. ‘ Agreed,’ said the adventurer, 
and with his jack knife he cut off the buttons. ‘Towards 
night he was invited by a pedlar to ride in his sleigh. He 
accepted the invitation with gratitude, for his feet were 
frozen in crossing the Alleghany mountains. Having no 
buttons on his coat he was obliged to hold it together with 
his hands. The pedlar of course inquired all about the 
youth, and amongst other questions, he asked what had 
become of his coat buttons. The poor lad liked not this 
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question—his poverty was by no means a pleasant subject. 
He began immediately a recital of incidents of Western 
life. He told wolf stories, and deer stories, and ended 
by telling of killing a bear with his own hand, which actu- 
ally occurred a short time before he left home. He, and 
some of his young companions had wounded a bear and 
followed it the greater part of aday. Towards night he 
gave his rifle to one of his associates, and taking an axe, 
he plunged into a thicket where they expected Bruin might 
be. He had not penetrated far, when stepping over a log 
the bear rose to receive him, with one of those fraternal 
hugs so unwelcome to the hunter. He threw his hat 
before the infuriated beast, who instantly caught it, and 
he buried his axe in the animal’sskull. But this story 
did not save him. The agonizing question was again put, 
and he felt obliged to tell his whole story. It melted the 
heart of his auditor. ‘Tears coursed down his weather- 
beaten cheeks, They soon came to the place of separa- 
tion. The lad thanked the pedlar for his kindness and 
was about to go on his way, when the man called out for 
him to stop and take something which he handed to him. 
‘Take them,’ said he, ‘get the woman where you stop 
to sew some of them on your coat, and sell the rest.’ 
The present was a gross of buttons. He did as the man 
told him, and the buttons proved of essential service, 
besides paying his expenses to his uncle’s in Vermont, 
where he was going to prepare for college. He was par- 
ticular to inquire the name of his benefactor. It was 
Oliver Kellogg, of Lanesboro, Mass. This was only the 
beginning of this young man’s good fottune. He com- 
pleted his collegiate course, and entered the ministry. He 
is now probably as well known to the American public as 
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any man of his age. He is known as a most active, kind 
and eloquent man. His example is another, added to the 
many proofs we continually see that ‘ the Lord helps those 
who help themselves.’ Let no one fold his hands and 
then complain that he does not get his due—that he is 
neglected. He does get just his due, if he is neglected, 
whilst slothful and inactive. Children, remember that 
action is the condition on which we live. If we should 
not use our arms, or any limb, it would become paralytic 
and useless. We must do something, if we would live, 
and above all if we would be happy. A blessing on the 
busy ones,” 


There, dear Melanie, I have written down to-day’s les- 
son for you. Do thank me and love me, and write to me, 
and, believe me, Your affectionate sister Caroline. 

M. S. G. 
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A LECTURE ON COMPOUNDS. 


[Tue writer of these little pieces has a word to say of their 
object. To some, the information he has been giving, may seem 
dry and out of place, better fitted for a class book than for such 
a work asthis. They certainly are not to be read like a story 
book, but it has always been his conviction that such informa- 
tion, when offered in a proper form, is highly interesting 
to the young. Indeed it seems to him, that instead of being 
neglected altogether, or made an entirely subordinate study, 
natural science in its various branches, should be the main 
subject of the first years of instruction. The outward world 
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is the natural object of children’s thoughts, and there is no 
time when they will not be interested in information concern- 
ing it, provided it is offered them in a form they can compre- 
hend. But the common books on these subjects build up such a 
wall of technicalities round them, as quite to hide the truths 
themselves from the child’s view. It is this technical language 
that is dry and disgusting, not the knowledge it conceals. It is 
my object in these little pieces, to express some of these ele- 
mentary truths in the simplest and plainest language, and also 
to connect them in an order of thought that would be natural to 
a child’s mind. I try to imagine him, ignorant of the very 
name of the sciences, asking questions of the world he sees round 
him, and led on from one question to another, not knowing or 
caring that he mixes all the sciences together. The difference toa 
child's mind, thus first to be fed on real truths before he learns 
the words and forms of science, cannot be overestimated. I 
hope, therefore, these may be a little help to the parent or teacher 
in interesting his children in the great Book of nature, for I 
believe that such teaching will serve a higher purpose than 
merely to make them more learned ] 


I have told you of the 55 elements and of the forces 
that unite their particles. Next I must speak of the com- 
pounds they form with one another. This will be com- 
ing nearer to things we see and use, for they are almost all 
compounds. But first I have a word to say of those 55 
elements. I gave you all their names, because I wanted 
you to read them all once; but I do not set much value 
on that list, because I do not believe they are all simple ; 
still it is the best of our knowledge now. I mention it 
now because I would not have you think they are all 
equally important. Some of them are very unimportant: 
some have been found only in very small quantities, and 
very rarely : some are never found alone, many are never 
used, and are only known tothe chemist. But of those 
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55 there are 16 that are very important. These are Oxy- 
gen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Carbon, Sulphur, Chlorine, 
Fluorine, and Phosphorus, which are not metals: Sili- 
cium, Aluminium, Potassium, Sodium, Magnesium, and 
Calcium, metals which are the bases, as it is called, of 
most of the rocks and earths ; and iron and manganese, 
which are also metals. ‘*These 16 substances, com- 
monly considered simple, constitute by their various 
combinations, if not entirely, at least by far the largest 
amount, of all the matter which, either gaseous, liquid, or 
solid, animate, or inanimate, is known to exist.” 

At the head of all these should stand oxygen, for it is 
more important and more widely diffused than any other. 
It is necessary to life, for it is what makes our air fit to 
breathe, and it forms a part of nearly everything. Air is 
oxygen and nitrogen, water is 8-9 oxygen, and though 
alone it is never solid or liquid, but always a gas, yet 
‘nearly one half of the solid rocks which compose the 
crust of the globe, of every solid substance we see around 
us, of the house in which we live, and the stones on which 
we tread, and much more than half the weight of the 
bodies of all living animals and plants consists of oxy- 
gen.” 

Next in importance come those six with the long names 
ending in um ; for it is mixtures of these with oxygen that 
form the earths, which, united together in every variety of 
way, form a great part of all the rocks and minerals the 
solid globe is made of. The names of these earths, or 
mixtures with oxygen, are these: Silica or Flint, which 
is said to form nearly two-fifths of all the earth and rocks 
of the globe, alumina or oxygen and aluminium, potassa, 
soda, magnesia, lime, which is oxygen and calcium, and 
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oxide of iron and oxide of manganese. Barytes, the oxide 
of barium, is another common earth. 

Then hydrogen you know forms the other part of wa- 
ter, nitrogen the other part of air. But one of the most 
interesting of these simple substances is carbon: for char- 
coal is not the only carbon in the world. It forms a prin- 
cipal part of all plants and trees, and the immense beds 
of hard and soft coal from which we get our fuel, are the 
carbon of forests that perished in the ages before man was 
created. Two or three other substances are carbon that 
you would hardly suspect to be. Black lead as you call it, 
of which your pencils are made, is one; but, stranger 
than this, the diamond is nothing but pure carbon. Is 
it not singular, that the blackest of substances, and the 
purest and most colorless, should be one and the same, 
and more singular still that the hardest of all stones 
should be formed of the remains of vegetables. 

But now for our compounds—first, of those of two 
simple substances, and especially of those of oxygen. 
These are called by two names, ozides and acids, accor- 
ding to the quantity of oxygen they contain, the acids hav- 
ing the most. The oxide most familiar to you is iron rust. 
Iron has so strong an attraction for the oxygen of water, 
that it separates it and causes it to unite with it, forming 
oxide of iron, or rust, as we call it; but the earths I have 
already mentioned are the most important of the oxides; 
but oxygen will mix with every other simple substance, 
sometimes in only two or three proportions, sometimes in 
a great many, and forming in different proportions, com- 
pounds of the most different kinds. For instance, one 
particle of oxygen united to one of nitrogen, forms the air 
we breathe; whiletwo of oxygen with one of nitrogen, 
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forms nitric acid or aqua fortis, a substance that will eat 
into your flesh whereever it touches it. 

Of the acids the most important are the carbonic or 
oxygen and carbon, which is the principal food of plants, 
phosphoric, sulphuric or oil of vitriol, and nitric or aqua 
fortis. ‘Then there are a great many vegetable acids. 

Just as we call these compounds of two elements oxides, 
when oxygen is one of them, we call them bromides, 
fluorides, chlorides, &c., when there is bromine, fluorine, 
chlorine, &c., instead of oxygen ; or else they end in uret, 
as sulphuret, carburet, &c. But few of these are things 
in common use. I will only mention salt, which is chlo- 
ride of sodium, made of an equal number of particles of 
chlorine and sodium. 

Next time I shall speak of another very important class 
of compounds, containing three, and four elements. 

W. P. A. 





OYSTER AND EAGLE. 


One day, an eagle, one of the largest of his tribe, was 
reposing himself on a crag, on the sea shore. At the foot 
of the crag, was a rich, soft bed of mud, scarcely covered 
with water at the ebb of the tide. Here a multitude of 
oysters lay scattered about of all ages and various sizes. 
Some were wide open, others close shut, and still others 
indolently ajar, neither open nor shut. One of the latter 
chanced to espy the proud and unconscious bird, whom 


he had seen once or twice before in his life. The bile of 
3—NO. VI. 
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the tenant of the mud (for oysters have bile as well as 
their eaters) was instantly raised. 

‘¢ What means that foolish creature,” says he, ‘ thus to 
forsake his native element and trim himself so fantastically. 
He forgets that he is an oyster. The foolish creature!” 
Here said another, ‘Can that be? the eagle once an 
oyster?’’ « Certainly,” said the first speaker, ‘all the 
creatures you see, foolishly sporting in air or on land, 
were once oysters, good as ourselves perlaps, save their 
perverse wills. But they have forgotten their nature and 
have now become insane. The eagle is an insane oyster 
and nothing else. You stare, but it is so, and in a few 
days, you will see him confined by our king, in a secure 
place. Did you ever know one so peculiar as he, who 
was not mad? What could tempt him to leave this soft 
and delicious mud; this quiet and clever life of ours? 
Would a sane animal thus gambol about in the sky, for- 
saking his food; running the risk of losing his life? He 
is now past recovery; any sensible oyster would grow 
giddy in the light he now stands. His notions are sense- 
less, foolish, crazy. Did you ever see me do the like?” 
(This he said, proudly opening his shell wide, and draw- 
ing himself up. But the listeners gave a wink.) ‘* He 
has already been too long suffered to go at large; I shall 
take measures to prevent this, and shall have an asylum 
made for all the insane oysters, who call themselves eagles. 
There is no life like the life in the mud; no oyster shall 
henceforth be permitted to lift himself out of the slime.” 

But the eagle, who sitting tranquilly, heard no word of 
this human speech, slowly opened his wings to the wind, 
and soared away on his strong and graceful pinions, to the 
calm silence of the upper heaven, where there was no 
cloud between him and the sun. T. P. 





THE LIGHT OF HOME. 


THE LIGHT OF HOME. 


[FROM KRUMACHER. | 


A pilgrim was hastening home from distant lands, and 
his soul was filled with sweet hope. Tor he had not seen 
his dear parents and brothers for many years. On this 
account he made all haste. But when he came among 
the mountains, the night surprized him and it became 
very dark, so that he could not see the staff in his hand. 
And as he came down from the mountain into the valley, 
he lost his way and wandered to the right and to the left, 
and was much troubled, and said sighing: ‘*Ah, that I could 
meet some person who could put me in the right way, how 
thankful I should be to him!” So saying he stood still, 
and waited for some one to guide him. 

Whilst the bewildered pilgrim was thus standing, full of 
doubt and uneasiness, lo! there appeared at a distance a 
flickering light in the darkness, and its gleam seemed 
delightful to him in the dark night. «+ Blessed be thou 
messenger of peace,” cried he, ‘* thou givest me informa- 
tion of the neighborhood of human beings! Thy feeble 
gleam appeareth to me in the gloom of the night as 
delightful as the dawn of day.” 

He hastened with rapid steps towards the distant gleam, 
and thought he could see the man who was carrying the 
light. But lo! it was a will-o’-the-wisp, born of the 
swamp and hovering over the stagnant pool. And he 
was walking towards the edge of an abyss. 

Suddenly he heard a voice behind him which called 
‘stop! or you are a dead man!”—He stood still and 
looked round. It was the voice of a fisherman, who was 
calling to him from his boat. ‘* Why ” said he * should I 


~ 
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not follow the friendly light? I have lost my way! 
‘‘ Friendly light!” said the fisherman, * what you call 
by that name is a deceitful appearance which entices the 
wanderer to destruction! Evil subterranean powers create 
from the foul swamp the nightly exhalation which imitate 
the ray of the friendly light. See how unsteadily it wavers 
about, this evil birth of night and darkness!” As he spoke 
the deceitful light was extinguished. 

The will-o’-the-wisp was gone out, and the weary pil- 
grim thanked the fisherman for rescuing him, with hearty 
gratitude. But the fisherman answered and said: ** How 
could a man leave another in error and not lead him into 
the right path? We both of us owe thanks to God: I, 
because he appointed me to be the instrument for confer- 
ring a favor upon you: and you because it has been so 
ordained that I should be in my boat upon the water at 
this hour.” 

Thereupon the benevolent fisherman left his boat, 
accompanied the bewildered pilgrim for some distance, 
and pointed out to him the right way to his father’s house. 
The pilgrim now proceeded with confidence, and from a 
distance the light of his home shone through the trees 
towards him with modest gleam, doubly pleasant to him 
since he had reached it through danger and error. He 
knocked and the door opened, and his father, and mother, 
and brothers, and sisters, hung upon his neck, and kissed 
him, and wept for joy. 





Sink not in spirit—who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher far, than he who means a tree.— Watts. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING. 


In a former number we intimated our intention of say- 
ing a few words upon the best methods of communicating 
religious knowledge. 

On this subject, two theories have prevailed, and both 
have had, and have, their advocates and followers. The 
one is the memoriter, and the other the verbal, or viva voce 
system. ‘The former relies wholly upon the memory; the 
latter, upon immediate impression by conversation. The 
first has prevailed extensively in our Public as well as our 
Sunday schools. I1t has doubtless been carried to the 
extreme, and much abused. But if we look at its results 
in the character, for intelligence and accuracy which it 
has given to the population of New England, its claims to 
regard must not be overlooked or denied. The other 
system, the conversational, or that which relies on imme- 
diate impression, communicated by word of mouth, instead 
of the printed page, is of more recent origin, but is advo- 
cated and used by the intelligent, the wise and the good. 
It has not, as yet, so many practical facts for its support 
as the other, but it is defended with great vigor, by many 
pleasant reminiscences, and forcible arguments. 

The element of truth is undoubtedly in both in about 
equal proportions. Alone, neither is perfect ;—united, and 
they present the chief elements of all good instruction. 

The exercise of the memory is one of the earliest and 
most pleasant offices of the child. The most careless 
observer must have noticed, that before the developement 
of any of its other faculties, except that of observation, 
the memory of the child is active and tenacious. Try to 
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exercise its understanding or reason, and it soon revolts ; 
give it narration, and it listens with the most lively satis- 
faction, and treasures it up with care. Providence seems 
to have designed, that before it could reason, or at any 
rate, before it should reason, imagine or decide wisely, it 
was to lay up in its treasure-house, the memory, a stock of 
the most useful material, upon which it could exercise 
afterward those nobler faculties with which it is gifted. 
By this arrangement, long before it can understand their 
value or use, it is enabled to remember untold thousands 
of facts which will be to it in after life, the basis of all its 
reasonings and imaginings, of all its moral judgments, 
and noblest purposes. He, therefore, who neglects or 
despises the memory, despises that which makes one of 
the chief differences between the man and the animal, or 
the thinking being, and the plant. Without the memory 
there can be no progress either to the individual or the 
race. Without it, we should never be wiser tomorrow 
than we are today. In fact it is one of the chief instru- 
ments by which Providence leads us on from the known to 
the unknown ; and by supplying new and more materials, 
to new and more minds, the race are carried forward in 
the scale of knowledge and virtue, and through which it 
is to be educated to ‘ glory, honor, and immortality.” 
Nothing apparently gives the child more satisfaction and 
delight, than the recitation of a good lesson ; and the aged 
find in the recollections of the past, a constant well-spring 
of pleasure and improvement. The memory then is a 
faculty of so much power, and is so early and pleasantly 
brought into activity, that it is not to be overlooked in any 
good system of instruction. 

But the advocates of the other system say, we grant all 
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this, but is it not better to communicate these facts by 
pleasant and familiar conversation with the pupils, rather 
than by lessons from dry and tedious manuals? And here 
is the turning point of the whole question, which we 
answer, with the proper qualification, in favor of the lesson, 
for this, as it seems to us, good and sufficient reason, that 
if the lesson contains facts, principles or truths worth 
receiving at all, they are worth retaining ; and it is a law 
of the memory that it retains only those things upon which 
the attention has been fixed for a time, and which have 
been reiterated sufficiently by the learner. Iteration, and 
reiteration are the only means by which a lasting impres- 
sion is made upon the memory. In the use of a manual 
this is the process, while in conversation we repeat the 
words and thoughts which we would convey to the mind, 
but once, and this, as we know, is insufficient to give 
them a permanent place in the memory. Conversation it 
is admitted excites and interests the feelings, seizes and 
fixes the attention, and leaves more agreeable associations 
with all the studies in which the pupil is engaged, than 
the dull plodding, as it is called, of the lesson book. And 
in religious instruction especially, this is of the last impor- 
tance; but it is also confessedly important to fix great 
truths, fundamental principles, essential facts connected 
with this subject, deep and clear in the book of remem- 
brance. The great secret then of successful teaching, is, 
that after the latter has been done, to bring in, in imme- 
diate connection with it, conversation and verbal instruc- 
tion. The lesson and explanation, should go together. 
Memory having received the material, conversation should 
ensue, to excite the reason to act upon it, the heart to feel 
it, and the imagination to embody or to idealize it. To 
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use the memory without this, is to plant seed in the soil, 
without the sun to penetrate and warm it, or the dew to 
moisten it. ‘The seed is there certainly, safely planted, 
and sooner or later it may come up. But when conversa- 
tion or verbal teaching is connected with it, the seed 
having been sown, it is made to germinate by it more 
speedily, and bear more early and rich fruits. So, on the 
other hand, if we rely upon verbal teaching without the 
lesson, it is like sowing the seed with a careless hand, 
uncertain whether it is covered by the earth, or whether it 
is left to be blown away by the first gale, eaten up by the 
passing bird, or destroyed by the scorching sun. The best 
method therefore, of teaching, in the view of the writer, 
is to conjoin the two. ‘United they stand, divided they 
fall.” HAVEN. 





THE INFANT’S FAREWELL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


DEAREST parents, now good night! 
I again from you must go; 
Scarcely have I seen the light, 
Earthly joys 1 do not know ; 
I the least of all thy dear ones, 
Go away, but not alone ; 
Parents, sisters, brother, dear ones, 
You will all be with me soon; 
While you wish, and weep, and pray 
That you soon may see that day. E. L. F. 
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Tus Association met at the Pitts Street chapel vestry on 
Monday evening, Feb. 19th. Rev. Mr. Waterston being 
absent in the early part of the evening, Mr. Cobb, the super- 
intendent of the Pitts Street School, was called to the chair. 
The services were commenced with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, late of Concord, N. H. After the reading of records 
and the call of the roll, the following question was discussed. 
Has the Sunday School accomplished the object for which 
it Was instituted? if not, what remains to be accomplished ? 
Rev. Mr. Sargent observed that if Sunday Schools had 
accomplished the work for which they were instituted, there 
would be no necessity for their being continued in existence 
any longer. He regarded the fact that they continue to exist 
as satisfactory proof that they have not accomplished the end 
for which they were established. He supposed it to be the 
object of Sunday Schools, to afford religious instruction to 
those children, who, from any cause, were cut off from such 
privileges, 

The latter clause of the question opened so wide a field 
that he hardly knew where to begin. Rev. Mr. Thomas 
stated that he rose because others did not. He regarded the 
S. S. teachers as co-workers with the Saviour. The Sunday 
School teacher is to break the bread of life to those under 
his instruction. There are multitudes of children, said he, 
who are not religious. How should the teacher approach his 
work? He should borrow from heaven that spirit and those 
principles which he would impart to a famishing world. 
The Sunday School was one branch of the means in use to 
recal souls which had strayed from duty, and its object can 
never he fully accomplished so long as human beings have to 
pass through a life of trials and temptations. Mr. G. W. 
F. Mellen remarked that the question before the meeting 
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naturally led us to consider what had been the effects or 
Sunday Schools thus far. He proceeded to mention as among 
the good effects of Sunday Schools, that they had put an end 
to the war-like sports and sectional rivalries and jealousies 
among boys. Until Sunday Schools were established there 
seems to have been no idea of eradicating any of the great 
social evils from society ; but since their establishment, im- 
portant moral reforms have been undertaken and carried on. 

Mr. Bayley thought very little had yet been done by Sun- 
day Schools. He said there were old people as well as child- 
ren in the community who needed to be included under Sun- 
day School instruction. It was as important to save the souls 
of the aged as of the young. He had seen in one instance 
in particular a religious congregation who after the regular 
church services closed resolved themselves almost unani- 
mously into a Sunday School. Both the old and the young 
belonged to that school, and that, he thought, was as it should 
be. In his view preaching and Sunday Schools will not have 
finished their work till every soul that has sinned has been 
reclaimed. Mr. N. A. Barrett thought the question seemed to 
call for the facts of Sunday School history and requested Mr. 
Pray, who had had large experience in Sunday Schools, and 
who had critically observed their operation and effects, to 
enlighten the meeting by giving out some of the facts of the 
ease. ‘Teachers he thought were not impressed with a 
proper sense of the tremendous responsibility resting upon 
them. He had sometimes been ready to ask if they had not 
followed too closely the example of Raikes, i. e., if they had 
not attended too much to intellectual culture. There was 
need at the present day as there was in the days of John the 
Baptist that people should be exhorted to repent. He was led 
to image sometimes whether S. 8S. teachers themselves had 
been baptised into the true spirit of Christ in all its length 
and breath and depth. He regarded the fact that children so 
early withdrawn from our S. Schools as conclusive evidence 
that the instruction there received does not produce such 
effects as we could wish to see. 
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Mr. Pray stated that he was reluctant to speak and for two 
reasons. He wished to leave it to the younger teachers to 
occupy the time, and in the second place he thought there 
was “no point” to the question under consideration. He 
then referred to a law enacted when Massachusetts was a 
colony. Apprehensions were felt that the religious educa- 
tion of the young was falling into neglect. To guard against 
a state of things so deplorable, a law was passed requiring a 
committee to make examination, and in case any parents 
were found who had not taught their children the ten com- 
mandments, the catechism and the Lord’s prayer, such parents 
were to be fined £10 for their neglect. 

Mr. P. then spoke of the practice common not many years 
since, of having the clergy once a quarter or once a year, to 
instruct and question the lambs of their flocks in the cate- 
chism, &ec. Such as this had been the system of religious 
culture for the young prior to the establishment of 8. Schools, 
Sunday Schools were instituted, he observed, to take the 
place of such forms of instruction as these, and they had 
triumphantly accomplished this object. They had supplied 
a course of religious instruction for the young far better than 
that for which they were substituted. In reply to a remark 
of Mr. Bayley, he observed that if a plan were devised to 
afford better religious culture to adults than they at present 
enjoyed he would heartily aid in it—but he did not wish to 
divert the Sunday School from its appropriate purpose, which 
was to afford religious culture to the young. 

Mr. Geo. G. Channing remarked that he thought many 
persons judged of the prosperity of Sunday Schools by the 
number attending them, rather than by the inward principle 
of piety. It was not enough that children be neatly prepared 
and orderly arranged and kept out of harm’s way for an 
hour or two on each Sabbath. He wished to see more se- 
riousness in teachers and in superintendents. He never yet 
had seen a school which appeared to be impressed with such 
solemnity, nor had he heard the prayer of a teacher which 
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indicated such fervency as answered to his ideas of what a 
S. School and its teachers should be. Persons, said he, 
should not undertake to be 8. S. teachers unless they have 
leisure to perform the duties of the office, and can bring all 
their best powers tothe work. He feared that teachers 
under-estimated their pupil’s powers of comprehension. 
Children should not be looked upon as dwarfs. Their ears 
are open, their attention is quick, and in his opinion they 
have more enlarged understandings than their teachers gen- 
erally suppose. 

Rev. R. C. Waterston next addressed the meeting. He 
seemed to speak with more particular reference to what had 
been said by the gentleman immediately preceding him, and 
with a view to remove any feelings of discouragement which 
Mr. C’s remarks might have occasioned. Mr. W. was wil- 
ling to admit that S. S. teachers were none of them perfect, 
and that a greater earnestness and a higher degree of spirit- 
uality in Sunday Schools was desirable. Still he was not 
disposed to disparage either the teachers or the schools. He 
believed that among S. S. teachers, there are as large a pro- 
portion as among ministers who are earnest, faithful, true 
hearted, and devoted. He did not speak of any one denomi- 
nation but of all. There might be, and doubtless were, faith- 
ful christians in all. Among teachers of our own denomina- 
tion, perhaps, there was less of cant and less condemnation 
of amusements, than among those of other sects, but he was 
not at all disposed on this account to disparage our own 
teachers or our own schools. Sunday Schools might be 
better, but they are doing much. Their teachers, continued 
M.. W., cannot be too devoted followers of Christ. When 
Mr. W. had concluded his remarks the dismission hymn 
was then sung, after which a benediction pronounced by 
Rev. Mr. Waterston closed the services of the occasion. 

The form of the question seemed not to meet with favor, 
but the topics intended to be embraced in it were important 


and elicited a spirited, interesting and useful discussion. 
A. Cc. 
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